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Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church [ts alm. however. 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Treaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
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Specimen ow nbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. * Discontinue ’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.* 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without monsy and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun 1s of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; seconlly, by the free contribrtions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datuy Revigrovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an 1 consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which purrounds, for instance 
the Bibly Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hunlred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankini, and ought to use the most commanding 
instruinentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior fancetion of the 
pre3s— nore effective than book-muking, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re 
ligion vugat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. Tue Dtily Press is the highest fourm of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak 
ing. and for the sameresson. Religiun ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed anl are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community 


MANUPACT IRE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps3 Satia Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c, 
Green & Presoerwvec 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI: KS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


PO Sree IV ern wn 


Yublications. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual tor the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c —treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to anderstand Biste Commi xisu—its constitu. 
tional bisis and prospeets of stccers—should acquaint them 
éelves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Onei la Association and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, »asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


FS Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: anl any of the 
atove Publications may be sent by mail to ‘all parts 
of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in équa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNT- 
CATION Wirh THE sPigiT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bit/e Communism. 
a punphiet of 123 piges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viral. or@anizaTion, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as natrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication, They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
tu the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 
—-Tue Crecunar is our weekly organ, and is of: 


fered on such terms as muke it accessible to every 

one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 

ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 

munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 

jts usefulness, To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES ANY WRASURES 

The Kingdom of Heaven. established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Deach 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

Dwelling tcgether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Duily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 
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Attractive Religion. 





Religiop, in order to be attractive, 
must have these four characteristics, viz., 
1. It must present to men a perfect 
God. 2. It must give them peace. 3+ 
It must give them freedom. 4. It must 
set before them the hope of a glorious 
reward. 

1, It must present to men a perfect 
God. Men cannot trust and love a God 
who is not seen to be perfectly benevolent 
and perfectly just. They may fear him ; 
but if their religion is based on fear, it 
well be irksome—not attractive. 

All religions that represent God as 
the author of evil, whether by creation, 
decree, permission, or in any other way, 
make him to an unsophisticated percep- 
tion a near relative of the devil. 

Calvinism, and all kindred religions, 
represent God as intending and decree- 
ing the existence of evil, not only tempo- 
ral, but eternal. According to their prin- 
ciples, therefore, his administration is a 
great farce, in which his moral govern- 
went is made to resist his secret pur- 
poses, and his Son is sent to save a part 
of mankind from ruin in which all are in- 
volved by his own will. This farce is 
played off too at the expense of eternal 
misery to multitudes of men and angels. 

Universalism and its kindred are in the 
same ugly position ; only the farce, accor- 
ding to their scheme, is confined to a 
temporal sphere, and is not so expensive 
as that of the orthodox. But what they 
thns gain for the benevolence of their 
God, they lose for his moral energy. Both 
of these theologies (and they comprise, 
nominally or reatly, nearly all the popu- 
lar religious) lack the first element of at- 
traction——a God of perfect benevolence 
and justice. A religion that will present 
a God whose character needs no special 
pleading for its justification, must deny 
entirely his agency in the origin of evil, 
assert his perfect sincerity in the war 
which he professes to wage with sin, pro- 
claim that his good will is wide ¢nough 
to save all men and all devils, and vindi- 
cate his justice in destroying she incorri- 
gibly wicked, by a necessity for which he 
is in no way responsible. In a word, an 
attractive religion must have an attract- 
ive God : an attractive God must not be 
chargeable with the origin of evil ; and 
evil, if it is not ultimately chargeable 
on God, must be eternal. An attractive 
religion must therefore teach the eternal 
existence of evil. 

2. It must give men peace. However 
glorious may be the character of the God 
presented, if religion provides no way for 
men to be at peace with him, it cannot 
be attractive. The more glorious he is, 
the more they will he repelled from him, 
if they feel that they are at enmity with 
him. They cannot 1e at peace with him 
unless they are assimilated to him. If 
he is holy, they must be holy. And this 
is necessary for their peace, not only with 
God, but with one another, and with 
themselves. 


Religion must deliver them ' 


from their wicked passions, and their evi! 
consciences, or it will only tantalize and 
torment them by bringing to their view 
a God of perfect benevolence and justice. 

And there must be no half-way work 
in this matter. Those religions which 
offer men only a partial, obscure peace 
with God, a forgiveness of sins doled out 
in driblets all along through life, a robe of 
righteousness tattered and stained with 
daily sin, a hope of salvation always near- 
ly choked with doubts, are not, and can- 
not be, attractive. Men want something 
more than cloudy hopes, where affairs so 
momentous as peace with God and eter- 
nal salvation are concerned. It is the 
worst of torments to be always in doubt- 
ful negotiation about them, or to be un- 
der continual apprehension that the busi- 
ness which concerns them has been done so 
shiftlessly that it will be aecessary to do 
it over again. None but thorough work 
can be attractive; and nothing can be 
done thoroughly in the matter of recon- 
ciliation with God and pacification of 
conscience, without erecting the stand- 
ard of salvation from all sin. An at- 
tractive religion must give men spiritual 
peace, and for that purpose it must give 
them perfect holiness, 

3. It must give men freedom. Those 
religions which propose to men nothing 
but sinful holiness, make them work out 
even that under the law. All they at- 
tain beyond the standard of the world’s 
morality, is attained by an increase of le- 
gal carefulness and attention to forms 
and ordinances. In this way the stand- 
ard of holiness proposed, becomes the 
measure of the bondage to be endured. 
A religion that erects the standard of 
perfect holiness on such principles, can- 
not be attractive. A man must lead a 
life of distressing slavery, who undertakes 
tomake himself perfect by obeying the 
ten thousand rules of legal piety. ‘“ The 
yoke which neither we nor our fathers 
[in Judaism] were able to bear,” instead 
of being taken away or lightened by such 
a scheme of perfect holiness, would be- 
come heavier than ever. The attraction 
even of a perfect God, and of spiritual 
peace, would be connterpoised by the 
odiousness of the servitude through which 
they must be sought. A religion that 
proposes perfect holiness, must also pro- 
pose a method of obtaining it that is 
compatible with freedom or it can never 
be attractive. Such a metl.od is pro- 
posed in that gospel which takes away 
the ‘‘ hand-writing of ordinances,” and 
substitutes the law of love written on the 
heart, for the law of carnal command- 
ments written on tables of stone. Per- 
fect holiness and perfect freedom can be 
harmonized by subjecting the will to the 
Spirit of God, and setting it free from 
cxternal Jaw—and in no other way. An 
attractive religion must therefore be an- 
tinomian enough to say heartily to be- 
lievers, “ Ye are not under the law, but 
under grace.” 

4, It must set before men the hope of 
a glorious reward. Man is a forecasting 
being. He looks out not only for hir- 
piness, but for security of happy: 
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The future as well as the present mast |trebly alive, and whatever of infinitude was in us 


be bright, in order that he may be con- 
tented. Though a religion should pre- 
sen; a perfect God, perfect holiness, and 
perfect freedom, its circle of attraction 
would not be complete, if it did not also 
set before men eternal glory. And, other 
things being equal, that religion will be 
most attractive, which proposes to men 
rewards which they can most clearly con- 
ceive of, and which are most in harmony 
with their existing susceptibisities. 

A religion that is so fearful of materi- 
alism that it makes heaven a world of 
shadows, unsexes the redeemed saints, 
leaves them scarcely any of their present 
attributes and reduces them as near to 
nothings as possible, caunot be attrac- 
tive. Popular declamation about heaven 
pictures it as a sort of vast meeting-housc 
where a multitude of non-descript beings 
that were once human, but are so no lon- 
ger, stand or sit in a circle around Christ 
like a congreation around a minister, and 
do nothiug but gaze and sing songs.— 
Music seems to be the only employment 
that the orthodox heaven has in common 
with earth. What attraction can such 
a heaven have for real men? It may 
be regarded as somewhat preferable to 
hell ; but this world with its fields and 
forests and rivers and gardens and fruits 
and houses and wives and children, will 
seem far better than either. Going to 
heaven, with most of our religionists must 
be like going to a dull conference-meeting 
—or still more perhaps, like joining a Sha- 
ker community. The heaven which Ma- 
homet set before his followers was a more 
sensible conception than this, and had 
more power to make men despise this 
world and brave death. 

A heaven in order to be attractive 
must be richer in all the resources of 
happiness than this world. It must be 
like Eden before the fall—a place for 
bodies as well as souls; where there is 
not only a God and spiritual glory, but 
also the image of God—inale and female ; 
where all the natural faculties and sus- 
ceptibilities of human nature are culti- 
vated, honored, and provided for. An 
attractive religion must therefore teach 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, the eternity of sexual distinction, 
and the adaption of heaven to this con- 
stitution of human nature. 





Analects. 


—— One man that has a higher Wisdom, a hither- 
to unknown spiritual Truth in him, is stronger, not 
than ten men that have it not, or than ten thousand, 
but than ali men, that have it not; and stands 
among them with a quite ethereal, angelic power, 
as with a sword out of heaven’s own armory, sky- 
tempered, which no buckler and no tower of brass 
will finally withstand.— Carlyle. 


——To understand man, we must look beyond the 
individual man .and his actions or interests, and 
view him in combination with his fellows. It is in 
Society that man first feels what he is; first becomes 
what he can be. In Society an altogether new set 
of spiritual activities are evolved in him, and the 
old immeasurably quickened and strengthened. So- 
ciety is the genial element wherein his nature first 
lives and grows; the solitary man were but a small 
portion of himself, and must continue for ever folded 
in, stunted, and only half alive. * Already,” says 
a deep Thinker, with more meaning than will dis- 
close itself at once, ‘‘my opinion, my conviction, 
gains infinitely in strength and sureness, the mo- 
ment a second mind has adopted it.” Such, even in 
its simplest form, is association; so wondrous the 
communion of soul with soul as directed to the mere 
act of knowing !--Jdid. 

——Considered well, Society is the standing won- 
der of our existence; a true region of the super- 
oatural; as it were, a second all-embracing life, 
eberein our first individual life becomes doubly and 


bodies itself forth, and becomes visible and aetive.— 
Ibid. 
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ONEIDA, DEC. 15, 1859. 


The Duty of the Hour. 





The Independent discussing the prospects and 
peril of the nation puts forth the following as the 
true pusition for the North to take in the present 
crisis : 

The peace and safety of the land require not 
new concessions to slavery, but the demand that 
the slav. holders shall take immediate, decided, 
and effectual measures for the removal of s'avery. 
It is time tor all true patriots to declare—what all 
must feel—that the system of barbarism tulerated 
in so many of our states is utterly meompatible 
with a Christiin civilization; that in the very 
nature of things, and by the principles of God's 
government, one or the other must go down, 
or the two must separate; that civitized states 
can no longer consent to the existence of such a 
system of cruelty and ‘terrur upon their borders ; 
that the panic-smitte., South shall have sympathy 
and help in removing its own curse, but no more 
legislation to perpetuate that curse, no more 
barriers to strengthen its barbarism. This, pa- 
triots must now insist upon—the abolition of 
slavery by the South itself, at the earliest possible 
day. If we falter here, if instead of arraying the 
whole moral and political force of the nation 
avainst slavery, we temporize, and falter, and 
recede—who shall describe the woes that shall 
burst upon us, when Jehovah shall whet His 
sword, and make inquisition for the blood of the 
innocent ? But we shall not falter and go back. 
The men of piety, the men of prayer shall yet 
prevail. And that sympathetic consciousness of 
true, devout, and earnest minds, which is often 
prophetic of coming good, already pvints to the 
day of deliverance, 





The Present -How to live it. 





Bible faith—the faith of the Old and New Tes- 
ta. uent—brings us into sympathy with the past, 
and thus diminishes that overweening attention 
to the present so commun in the world. I con- 
foss for myself that I appreciate this faith—the 
genuine, old fashioned faith of Abraham and Dan- 
iel, Christ and Paul; it equalizes and regulates 
my experience. In the huur of temptation, when 
a too vivid consciousness of passing events is man- 
itested, and human feelings and passions would 
run riot with my heort, how glorivus it is to fall 
back on the eternal faith of God. This restores 
my equilibrium and I am thus able to properly 
digest the joys and sorrows of life. 

But faith looks backward into the eternal past, 
and forward into the eternal tuture. This is its 
peculiarity. Cold infideiity can not do this. ‘To 
that the future is a blank full of doubt and dark- 
ness; andifso, of what avail is the past, with all its 
facts and philosophies ? To make the p:st lumin- 
ous and useful we must have hope and assurance 
for the future; this is the province of faith. 
* Through faith, we understand, the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear.” “The sufferings of the present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us....We are saved by 
hope; but hope that is seen is nut hope; for 
what aman seeth, why doth he yet hope for.” 
Here is faith in its past and future outlook. And 
blessed is the man who can stand amid the thick- 
ening events—the death and birth throes of this 
nineteenth century, and utter the above language 
with the apostle Paul. And more blessed still, 
perhaps, if he can maintain his balance in the per- 
plexing details of ordinary daily life. Life pres- 
ent has its lights, and also its shades of affliction, 
bereavements, and fear of coming trouble. It is 
then and there that faith penetrates the immor- 
tal past and future, and makes all quiet within 
and without.—H. w. B. 





To a Correspondent. 


(The following is the principal part of a reply to 
the letter of a friendly inquirer who requested us 
to send him the Berean, provided it gave particular 
directions of a plan for saving the body from death.] 

Oneida Commune, Dec. 10, 1859. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 20th is received, in- 
closing $2, requesting us to send you the “ Be- 
rean,” (conditivnally ) and a copy of “ Bible Com- 
munistn.” We have mailed for you the latter, 
as requested; but as the Berean does not cuntain 
those specific directions which we understand you 





to be seeking for, that is, as you express it, “full 


and particular directions of a plan for the salva- 
tion of the earthly body’—“a plan by which 
this body can be made to hve on this earth with- 
out dying,” &c., we cunclude it besé not to send 
it till we hear from you further. The balance of 
the money you sent, if you do not wish to receive 
for it our weekly paper, The Circular, nor any 
other of our publications, can be returned if de- 
sired. It will be subject to your order. 

With regaid to the character of the Berean, I 
will say a few words. Itis truc that it contains, 
as we believe, principles and doctrines which 
show “ the way of life,’’ inasmuch as its design is 
to teach ‘ the way of holiness,’ the faith of the 
Primitive Church. It contains, indeed, one arti- 
cle entitled “The Abolition of Death,” designed 
to show by Bible testimony, that the overcoming 
of death, literally, will be the final result and tm- 
umph of the gospel of Christ. Yet it does not 
describe, nor do we profess to be in possession of, 
any patent method of accomplishing this result. 
We do not expect to attain it through the dis- 
coverivs of human science, or by any plan de 
vised by the wisdom and will of man. We be- 
lieve Christ to be “the way, the truth, the re- 
surrection and the life.’ He overcame death, and 
now has the keys of death and of Hades ;” and 
we expect to overcome this “ last enemy” only 
by union with Christ and the power of his resur- 
rection. We confidently believe that in the com- 
ing * dispensation of the fullness of times,” when 
the heavenly church, the New Jerusalem that 
“cometh down from God out of heaven,” is fully 
revealed in this world, they who shall be admit- 
ted thereto will enjoy, as one of the privileges of 
their citizenship, exemption from death ; and that 
this victory will be attained (through the resur 
rection power of Christ) by a change of the body 
without death. Yet how soon that time will ar- 
rive, we do not undertake to say definitely.— 
« The times and the seasons the Father hath put 
in his own power.” Our position in relation to 
this event, is similar to that of the believers of 
the Primitive Church, of whom Paul writes. Af- 
ter saying. (Rom. 8: 22,) “We know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now,” he adis: “And not only 
they, but ourselves aleo, who have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit even we ourselves groan with- 
in ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, fhe 
redemption of our body.” Again, writing to the 
Philippians, he says, “I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord: * * that I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
Ship of his sufferings, being made conformable 
unto his death; if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead. Not as though 
I had already attained,” &c. Other passages in 
the writings of Paul show that he was looking 
for the time when believers would enter into the 
resurrection by a change without death. He 
says to the Corinthians, (ch. 15,) “ Behold I 
show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep "— 
it was usual for Pau! to speak of death as sleep 
—‘‘we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed, n @ moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet. shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. See also 1 Thess. 4: 15 
—17. 

But this victory, which Paul was striving to 
attain, and which we are looking for as “the 
hope of our calling,’’? we do not expect God will 
give ina way to gratify a carnal love of life.— 
The love of bodily life, when excessive, and dis- 
proportionate to its value as compared with 
man’s spiritual part, may be called the centre lust 
in carnal human nature. ‘This partial, ivordinate 
love cf life, it was one object of the gospel of 
Christ to root out. In an article in the Berean 
entitled ‘*The Love of Life,” the author, Mr. 
Noyes, says: “In his warfare with the love of 
life, Christ manifested in the first place most un- 
equivocally that his hostility was not against bo- 
dily life it elf, but against the disproportionate 
love of it. He took upon him the profession of 
physician, and went about healing all manner of 
diseases. But in the mean time he taught his 
disciples that none but those who could hate and 
forsake their own lives could fullow him to the 
end. “He that loveth his life,” said he, “shall 
lose it; and he that loseth bis life for my sake, 
shall find it.” Finally, he proved that he was in 
earnest by dying himself. [is cross gave a death- 
blow to the center-lust.” (Berean, § 70.) 

Thus Christ requires of us, that in coming to 
him we first surrender all, even our own lives, to 
him ; for we are “ bought with a price,” and hence 
are not our own. He will then, we doubt not, 





dispose of us in the way that is best for us.— 





a 


“Por all things” says the apostle, “are yours; 
whether the world, or life, or death, &c.” Christ 
having himselfeonquered the “king of terrors,” has 
made death subservient to his purposes; and be- 
ing now “ Lord both of the dead and of the living,” 
he can doubtless, when he pleases, make use of 
death for the discipline and benefit of his people, 
Hence we can commit ourselves to his disposal, 
with full confidence in his love. 

But not to extend further at present my re- 
marks on this subject, I will only take the liberty 
to quote in addition, a concluding paragraph of 
the article before referred to, on the Abolition of 
Death. After giving his views of Isaiah 25: 6— 
8, and Isa. 65: 19, 20, compared with Rev. 
21: 4, and explaining a difficulty arising from 
the remarks of certain commentators, Mr. Noyes 
says: 

“ Whether this is the true solution of the dif- 
ficulty or net, it is clear at all events, that the 
New Jerusalem isa resurrection city; that sin 
and desth are forever walled out of it; that it is 
ultimately te be revealed in this world; and that 
its immortality is to be accessible without death, 
to those who find and fullow ‘the way of holi- 
ness.’ ‘ Blessed are they that dv his command- 
ments, that they may have right tothe tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city? ” Yours Truly, J. L. 8 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 











Voreign Items. 

The English Government has decided upon 

making a considerable increase in the army by the 
formation of a second battalion to cach of the 
regiments up to and including the 35th, by which 
means an increase equal to eleven regiments will 
be obtained. 
The Court Journal says, the promise made 
by her Majesty to the Canadian deputation was to 
the effect that either the Prince of Wales or 
Prince Alfred should visit the North American 
Provinces next suinmer. 

——The Cholera has again made its appearance 
in some parts of Europe, and also on the coast of 
Africa. ‘The number of deaths from cholera in 
the French army during a twenty days’ campaign 
against the frontier tribes of Morocco was 2,106. 

—Gen. Garibaldi has resigned the command 
of the army of Central Italy. In a recent address 
to the inhabitants of Nice he said: 





“T shall resume my command when necessary. 
Let us be united under Victor Emanuel ; let us 
continue under arms so long as an inch of Italian 
soil remains oppressed.” 

Buoncompagni is to be Regent of Parma, 
Modena and Bologna, and also of Tuscany if the 
authorities there will receive him. 





Congress. 

Congress met, on Monday of last week, and 
since that time have been engaged in an ex- 
citing debate of the Slavery question. In the 
Senate Mr. Mason, of Virginia, submitted a reso- 
lution for the appointment, of a committee to 
inquire inte, the facts attending the late inva- 
sion and seizure of the armory and arsenal at, 
Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Trumbull of IIL, immedi- 
ately mcved to amend by extending the inquiry 
to the seizure of the arsenal at Liberty, Missouri, 
in the Kansas troubles. This brought the Slave- 
ry question at once before the Senate. The 
House proceeded at once to organize by the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. After one ineffectual ballot, 
Mr. Grow of Pa., and Mr. Sherman of Ohio be- 
ing the leading Republican candidates, Mr. Grow 
withdrew his name. The prospect being that 
the Republicans would concentrate on Mr. Sher- 
man, en another ballot, and perhaps secure his 
election, an effort was made by the southern de- 
mocracy to get up a Slavery debate and postpone 
indefinitely the organization. For this purpose 
Mr. Clark of Missouri, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

* Whereas, certain members of this House, now 
in nomination for Speaker, did endorse and rec- 
ommend the book hereafter named—therefore, 
resolved that the doctrines and sentiments of a 
certain book called ‘The impending Crisis of the 
South anu How to Meet it,’ purporting to have 
been written by H. R. Helper, are incendiary and 
hostile to the domestic peace and tranquility of 
the country, and that no member of this House, 
who recommended or endorsed it or the compend, 
is fit to be Speaker of this House.” 

This brought the Slavery question at once be- 
fore the House; since which it has been the main 
topic of talk. Several other. ballots have been 
had for Speaker. There is no choice, however, 
as yet. 

The prospect is that the present session will 
be the most exciting and stormy that the coup- 
try has yet witnessed. 
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Funeral of John Brown, 


The funeral of John Brown took place at North | 


Elba, Essex Co., in this State, on Thursday at 
one o’cluck. A large number of his neighbors 
attended the funeral, and six of them bore the 
body from his own roof to a great rock near by, 
under the shadow of which he had directed it to 
be laid. The coffin had previvusly been placed 
in fr mt of his door-step, where his friends came 
in crowds to takea last look. The face was 
hardly changed, and wore its usnal serene ex- 
press‘on. Before leaving the house, his favorite 
hymn, “ Blow ye the trunpet—blow,” &c., was 
sung, and a prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Young of Burlington, Vt., who with three others 
from that place, had ridden all night to be pres- 
ent. Remarks were then made by J. M. McKim 
of Philadelphia, and Wendeli Phillips of Boston, 
amid the strong emotion and deep sympathy of 
the family and friends. The body was then borne 
to the grave, aud left to its rest among the Adi- 
rondack hills. 

The correspondent of the Tribune thus de- 
seribes the home of the martyr: 


“The next morning [ had an opportunity, for 
the first time, of seeing the place as it appeared 
in daylight, and of beholding the surrounding 
country. On opening the front door, a glorious 
sight saluted me, Directly in front. apparently 
—perhaps from the thinness of the atmosphere— 
with two or three miles, but really much fur- 
ther off, looms up a rugged chain of the Adiron- 
dacks; broken, jagged, massive, and wonderfully 
picturesque. Off on the left stands, 1n solitary 
grandeur, the towering pyramid called ‘White 
Face’—deriving its name from the color of the 
rock on the summit. The Saranac and Ausable 
flow at each side of it; and just at its base, they 
tell us, is Lake Placid, a sheet of water famed 
through all this country of fine lakes for its ex- 
quisite beauty. On the right is to be seen, in 
the distance, the peak of McCleary; and on the 
right of that agai, and still further on. McIntyre, 
the loftiest pinnacle of the Adirundack range, 
raises his towering crest. Just the country, my 
first thought was, for the hervic soul of John 
Brown, aud a proper place, too, to be the recep- 
tacle of bis ashes, 

“Mr. Brown had expressed a desire that his 
body should be laid in the shadow of a great 
rock, not far from his house. This rock, after 
the more striking features of the scene just named, 
was the first object to arrest my attention. It 
stands about fifty feet from the house, is about 
eight feet in hight, and from fifteen to twenty 
feet square. It is a very striking and picturesque 
object, and the recollection of it would not un- 
naturally suggest to the mind of Mr. Brown a 
place for the interment of his body. 

“The Brown farm at North Elba ison the highest 
arable spot of land inthe State if, indeed, soil so 
hard and sterile can be called arable. The question 
was asked in my hearing, why Mr. Brown should 
have chosen a spot so difficult of cultivation, and 
yielding so poor a requital to labor ? and the an 
awer was, (hat he had come there in pursuance 
of the gre t purpose of his life This land for- 
merly belunged to Gerrit Smith, and lics near 
to those large tracts which Mr. Smith had _pre- 
sented as a free gift to certain coloured peuple ; 
and it was to aid these colored peuple, and 
through them to benetit their race, that he had 
originally come to a place so urpromising to the 
agriculturist.” 





Procress oF THe TeLecrapu.—It is announced 
by the California papers that, in March next, San- 
Francisco will be within 10 days telegraphic 
communicatioa with the Atlantic States. This 
will be brought about by the simultaneous com- 
pletion--at that time, of the telegraph lines be- 
tween St. Louis and Fort Smith, on the Atlantic 
side, and San Francisco and Los Angelos on the 
Pacific side; thus cutting off three-and-a-'.alf days 
at cach end, and, with the mail favilities, reducing 
the time of communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific States to about 10 days. It will 
probably be but a short time before the interve- 
ning gap will be closed up by telegraph wires. 





New Suip Canat tx Canapa.—~Ouar northern 
neighbors are not only distinguished for great and 
bold projects, but also for successfully carrying 
them out. The public works of Canada, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants in the prov- 
inces, ave, by far, the greatest on our continent. 
The ship canal which unites Lakes Erie and On- 
tario is a work without a rival; the great bridge 
over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, is the inmost 
stupendous work of the kind in the world; and 
the Grand ‘Trank Railway, extending from Que- 
bec to Lake Huron, has no peer in any land. In 
addition to these great works a new one is pro- 
posed for uniting Lake H-«ron, by a ship canal, 
with the Ottawa river, thence to Montreal, down 
the St. Lawrence. Such a canal would carry 
off all the shippimg from the upper lakes connect- 
ing the great North West, as it would obviate | 
the lung round-about navigation of Lakes Erie and 
Untariv. The route of the new ship canal has been 
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surveyed, and the project declared to be practical, 
at no very great expense. Our railroad lines com- 
municating with the great North west, must look 
well to their arrangements, or they will find rauch 
of their business going by the shorter northern 
routes in Canada. The Canadian lines of steamers 
running bet reen Liverpool and Quebec now forin 
a continuous short connection with Europe and 
our western States.—Scientific American. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Monday, Dec. 12.—A visit was received, the 
past week, from Dr. Acniutt, the well known 
Italian exile and scholar. The following sketch 
of this gentleman's life is taken from Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia: 

** Giovanni Giacinto AcwiLui, an Italian Protest- 
ant, born in Viterbo, 1803, of an old Roman family. 
He was formerly a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and belonged to the Dominican order. In 
his youth he was tor many years Philosophie et 
Sacre Scripture lector, both in the episcopal col- 
lege and in the convent of Gradi; and in his 26th 
year was appointed chief professor of theology in 
the Minerva college. In 1883 he became visitor of 
the Dominican convents in the states of the church 
and Tuscany. In the pontificate of Leo XII. he was 
appointed vicar to the Master of the Sacred Palace 
(then Cardinal Velzi,) and confirmed in the same 
under Pope Gregory XVI. About this time objec- 
tions to the practices and doctrines of the charch of 
Rome first dawned upon his mind; an his anxiety 
in consequence of them determined him to withdraw 
from Rome, and spend some time in retirement. As 
he was accustomed to preach on controversial sub- 
jects, especially at Leut, in different places, his 
preaching began to be modified according to the new 
direction of his mind; and his last sermons, in the 
cathedral of Capua and the churches of St. Dominic 
the Great, St. James the Royal, and others in the 
city of Naples, were reported as heretical to the in- 
quisition of Rome. In 183) he commenced his se- 
cession from the church, by seeking a dispensation 
to quit the Dominican order, which he obtained 
He remained for some time atterwards at Naples, 
teaching scieuce and literature, and occasionally 
preaching. In 1841, having occasion to visit Rome, 
he was seized by the inquisition, and kept in a dun- 
geon for several months. On his release in 1842 by 
order of Pope Gregory XV1., who tried his utmost 
to reconcile and recall him, even by the offer of high 
preferments, he fied from Rome and Italy, in the 
month of October, and repaired to the Ionian Is- 
lands, where he published ‘* Letters to the Pope.” 
In Corfu he opened religious meetings. The two 
famous brothers Bandiera, were his sassociates> 
among many others. In 1845, he was appointed 
professor of divinity in the Provestant college of 
Malta, where he had already gathered several I[tal- 
ian priests, seceders from the church of Rome. In 
1848, he visited England, and as, near the end of 
that year, the Pope, Pius [IX , had fled from Rome, 
about the beginning of 1849 he went to that capital. 
Although a triend of the republican leaders, and 
sympathizing with them, he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to religious labors. During the period of the 
Roman republic, he publi-hed several tracts on re- 
ligious topics. About the end of that republic, 
when many people were trembling at the restoration 
of the ecclesiastical power, he was married, accord- 
ing to the civil laws, to a young lady, a native of 
Rome, but of English descent. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed in 1849, in the place of wor- 
ship of the Italian church of Rome, in the presence 
of many priests, who attended for the purpose, and 
to whom he preached a sermon on the ‘ divine law 
and sanctity of marriage.” But a few days afier- 
ward, July 29. he wae again seized by the inquisi- 
tion, and sent to the castle of St. Angelo. In the 
mean time his numerous friends, especially those of 
England, were busily engaged in procuring either 
his release frum the pope, or his escape from prison, 
and succeeded in the latter though not in the for. 
mer. In the disguise of a military uniform, through 
the aid of some French authorities, who brought 
him out of his cell, under the pretence of requiring 
his evidence on a trial, he was able to conceal his 
features, and make guod his escape, on the evening 
of January 19, 1850, from Rome to Civita Vecchia, 
and thence in a French steamship of war, to Toulon, 
Paris, and England. The great excitement existing 
at that time in the British Islands, beginning with 
London, against the papacy and the inquisition of 
Rome, called forth, among others, Cardinal Wise- 
man, who wrote and published an anonymous 
pamphlet against Achilli, making various charges 
against his moral character, to which he (Dr. A ) 
answered in a bock entitled ‘* Dealings with the In- 
quisition ;” but after an address, made by Dr. A., to 
a public meeting in the city of Birmingham, upon 
‘‘the abuses of Rome,” the Rev. Dr. Newman 
brought forward the charges of Cardinal Wiseman, 
uttering them from his pulpit, and giving them the 
widest publicity by the press. This caused a lawsuit 





against Newman for libel, which was tried before 
Lord Campbell at the Queen's Bench in London.-- 
The case, from its peculiar character, excited great 
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attention in religious circles, and strenuous efforts 
were made on both sides to sustain their position be- 
fore the court. A great mass of testimony was pre- 
sented; the witnesses were submitted to a searching 
examination ; the counsel of each party exhibited 
equal ability and zeal; and after a protracted 
hearing of full four days, the jury gave a unani- 
mous verdict against Dr. Newman on every charge. 
The court, after representations from the friends of 
Dr. Newman, setting forth the impaired condition of 
his health, and that he had been governed by no 
private animosity in making his charges against 
Achilli, sentenced Dr. Newman to imprisonment and 
a fine. In July, 1853, Dr. Achilli came with his 
family to New York, not only to pay a visit to this 
country, but to complete the new translation of the 
Italian Scriptures from the original Hebrew and 
Greek, which he had begun on his first departure 
from Italy. The following year he caused the first 
edition of the New Testament to be published in 
New York, for the Italians in the United States; a 
committee was subsequently appointed in Italy for 
the publication and distribution there.” 

Dr. Achilli filled up several evenings very pleas- 
antly with lectures on Catholicism and its institu- 
tions. Ilis noble figure, expressive countenance, 
and snow-white beard which b!anched while in 
the dungeon of the inquisition, render him notice- 
able in any assembly, while his acquaintance 
with many celebrities of the old world, among 
whom are the revolutionary leaders Mazzim and 
Garibaldi, with Merle D’Aubigne, Bunsen, De- 
Tocqueville, &c., make his conversation highly 
interesting. His immediate work, and the mis- 
sion to which he considers himself providentially 
called, is that of translating the Bible into modern 
Italian aud procuring its circulation in Italy. In 
this enterprise, he hax the warmest sympathy of 
the Community. On visiting the young inen’s 
school he made them ap admirable address, pre- 
senting education in its twofold object—the cul- 
tivation of the understanding and of the will: 

‘ Here,” he said, “in the school, you have the 
opportunity to improve your understanding—to 
increase your mental information. Return thanks 
to God for the blessing: it is important. But 
still more inportant is the culture of the will ; 
and there in the widst of your Community family , 
at the large mansion, you have the opportunity 
to develop those traits of the spirit, the will and 
the affections, that do most to form the true 
man.” Dr. Achilli read to us from the Italian 
poet Tasso, in his musical native language, also 
from the Latin of Virgil, with the true Ltalian 
pronunciation, and gave much curious information 
relating to thcse and other languages. One fact 
that he noticed as providential is, that while the 
Catholic church preserves in all its ritual the 
ancient language of Rome, the Latin, the people 


as completely a dead language at Rome as it is 
in America. This operates to divorce the wor- 
ship of the Church from the understanding and 
appreciation of the people, and must prepare in 
due time the way for refurmation, Altogether, we 
shall long have occasion to remember this genial 
and instructive visit; and if the way should be 
opened for Dr. Achilli to return to Italy as he 
anticipates may be the caseere lung, he will carry 
the best wishes of the Community for his pros. 
perity and that of the cause to which he devotes 
himself. 


—It has long been an axiom in the Community 
that we do not need to go abroad to propagate the 
truth we have received, we have only to embody 
it in our lives and recommend it by its fruits. 
In the case of our manufactures we find that a 
good article may safely wait for orders, and not 
depend on agencies or advertisements; so if we 
have a genuine salvation, a cure for sin and evil, 
there is want enough in the world tbat will find 
it out without putting us to the pains of much 
missionary effort. But some one m.y say, ‘* How 
can you stay at home so closeiy and satisfy your 
own tastes ? The world is full of genius and art, 
eloquence and beauty, you must go abroad to en- 
joy these, and carry on your own education.” 
Yet even this may not be so necessary as it seems. 
We can draw these things to us. A Community 
whose esthetic cundition is cultivated, where 
theze is a warm appreciation of the noble in sen- 
timent and the beautiful in art, as well as the 
useful in knowledge, will present a magnet that 
will draw the learned and the gifted, who love to 
speak and to exhibit where there is enthusiastic 
attention, and to whom an organization like ours 
offers a study and interesting mystery. Visi- 
tors this season have brought us music, the dra- 
ma, and lectures, affording us every week or two, 
an entertainment enjoyed commonly only in cit- 
1es or large villages. 


22, have the forenoon entirely for study, and then 
fill the shop fiom one o'clock P. M. till § past 
7, except an interval for supper. 
en up our old system of evening classes and eve- 
ning readings, ona general scale. 
been some public readings after meeting. 


This has brok- 
There have 


—The Community have no cousinship with the 


man lately mentioned as a phenomenon in the 
Evening Post, who had not heard of John Brown! 
We listened evening after evening with lively in- 
terest to the Charlestown correspondent of the 


Tribune, and to newspaper paragraphs on the 


subject, through the time of the brave man’s tri- 


al, and are not now tired of hearing about him 


and admiring the moral sublimity of his charac- 


ter and actions. 

— We have just finished “ The Minister’s Wuo- 
ing”, in the Bag-Bee. It is full of characteristic 
humor and specially entertaining to those ef us 
who had New England grandfathers and grand- 
mothers —Puritanic ancestry, whose religious 
earnestness and domestic manners we like to see 
sv vividly depicted. We should think Mrs. Stowe 
liable to the criticism we have seen from 
some source, of casting a shade of contempt on 
Puritan Orthodoxy. She handles it at least with. 
a kind of Beecher sauciness. Her touches on love 
are often admirable, thrilling the deepest chords; 
but her general theory of one love, is to be pro- 
tested against as falsified by the experience of 
the human heart in all ages. A second love is no 
profanity of the affections, certainly no impossi- 
bility. Mrs. Stowe would widow for all this life 
the heart of one who had lost her first love. It 
is a false sentiment, and not nature or God that 
dictates this [lindoo sacrifice. 

—Since the enlargement of the parlor, we have 
introduced che Self-Generating Gas Lainp, and 
we find ourselves enjoying a luxury which we 
had not anticipated till the buiiding of our new 
house should allow us to lay gas-pipes and _pre- 
pare other necessary apparatus and fixtures, The 
cheerfulness of the room is wonderfully increased 
by the new hght these leng evenings. 

The Putney family has merged itself in the other 
Communes, and the property there is being sold. 
The place will always have memorable associa- 
tions to those of us who once lived there, and to 
vthers interested in the history of our Commu- 
nity; but for the present, our people find better 
homes elsewhere. 

The addition of most of the Putney remnant, 
and of several young men from Wallingford (in- 
vited to enjoy the advantage of our winter school 
and fillour business demands,) with a few new 
members, and three or four old ones returning 
repentant, make us overflowing full again. Where 
is the néw space? No where. 


We make the following extract from one of the 
weekly Journals of our Freeport friends. It is 
very interesting and edifying: 

“R.G. of Keithsburg, [Il., just from Oneida, 
was with us today. Our meeting wok the shape 
of a running conversation about several things— 
Oneida, Criticism, Holiness, and kindred topics, all 
of which was profitable. 

As to criticism, L. W. G. suggested that one 
should always submit to criticism, at least for the 
time, even though it may come in the form of 
railing ; that time would show the right or wrong 
of the matter, if we were patient and full of 
faith and forbearance. At the time, a criticism 
migh. seem unjust and falsc, and yet be true, but 
that it might take days, weeks, and even months 
for one to see its truth. He illustrated by one or 
two criticisms in his own case, administered to 
him when he was at Oneida. He said that at the 
time, he could not see the application, but months 
after he was able to see that the criticisms were 
correct. They referred mainly to a spirit upon 
him that was trying to force fellowship. The 
dea of the meeting seemed to be, that fellow. 
ships in Christ must be left in an important sense 
to spontaneous action and formation, that real 
fellowship is never secured by force, but is the 
peaceable fruit of attraction in Christ. True fel- 
lowship is peaceable, firm, steadfast, heroic, not 
worried by trifles, and for the most part not very 
demonstrative. Sometimes the dam breaks away 
and heaven’s flood sweeps all before it. 

R. G. said that Mr. N. critcised him years 
ago—compared him to a chestnut burr whose 
inside good could not be approached except at the 
pains and penalties of numberless prickles— that, 
like the burr, he was full of the prickles of infi- 
del philosophy, full of anything but that 
which he needed most, namely, f.ith—faith in 
God, and faith in Christ-—that he had a sharp- 
pointed buf to returt upon every faith-fact and 
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faith-principle. He said the criticism was just 
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and was an occasion of his seeing what the truth 
was with him. Le thought now, he could stand 
any amount of criticism, for it was the washing 
he needed. He quoted Christ’s words to Peter: 
“If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me.” 
“Not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head.” &c. 

R. G. remarked upon the social theory, that 
it is subordination to the highest spiritual and 
eternal welfare of man ; that not freedom merely, 
but holiness is the great end of life; and if we 
are not rash nor self-willed, we shall be guided 
aright. The spirit is a better guide thar Moses. 

On the subject of agreement between two or 
more of us upon any given subject, R. G. re- 
marked that, “‘we are often more agreed than at 
first appears, and a captious spirit in one of us, 
will catch up the remark of another, and construe 
it into a serioug disagreement, and dogmatically 
insist that there is disagreement, because forsooth, 
of a difference in our mode of expression, when 
in fact and in truth there may be nv difference of 
sentiment at all. A sober, humble, and charita- 
ble spirit will take a second thought, and act more 
wisely, and be ab'e to look deeper into one's 
meaning, and perhaps it may be added, that the 
deeper we look into each others hearts, the near- 
er do we approach the meaning of God within us. 
God has a meaning in us, deep within us, and we 
do well to mine for it, instead of giving too much 
attention tothe merely outward. “ There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.” 

As to Gods meaning in us, we are agreed, and 
when we become free and honest enough to let 
God’s inspiration speak through us—speak up 
through all the devil’s rubbish of selfishness and 
slavery, we shall be fmnd_ in perfect agreement, 
in blessed and peaceful unity. All God's truth 
may be concentrated into one grand all-com- 
prehending unity, and we should recognize this 
as a fact already in us, since Christ is in us, and 
as we throw off the rubbish of this world, the 
flesh and the devil, love and unity will appear as 
clear as a sunbeam. God is before us, and after 
us, above us, and beneath us, around us, and in us: 
and in him, as his children, being of the seed of 
Christ, we are su' jectively, fundamentally, eter- 
nally, and inevitably united; and with all his 
artsand wiles, the devil can never make God’s 
children any thing else than one in Christ. We 
do well then to ignore the idea of disunity, as 
Satan’s cheat to annoy us beyond measure, and 
cecognize God's sober and eternal fact, that all 
his children are one and undivided, now and for 
ever. This faith will keep us to the cxercise of 
patience and forbearance; this ideal of truth and 
life will very much assist us to look at each other 
correctly, and to cast the respunsibility of a 
brother’s fault upon the head of the great “ Su- 
preme Scoundrel,” where it belongs, instead of 
making it an occasion of strife and disunity with 
a brother. 

R.G. illustrated the remark that we were 
oftentimes more agreed than appeared at first, 
by relatins a disagreement between Dr. Chalmers 
and Prof. Stuart upen some theological point.— 
He said that after they had discussed the apparent 
difference at some length, Dr. Chalmers finally 
remarked to the Professor, “ Well, if you want 
my views upon the subject, I eannot do better 
than refer you to a certain tract, published bs the 
Tract Society,” “ Why” said the Professor, “ the 
very tract written by myself for the Society.”— 
Thas, the egutistic and leacned quibble between 
two great men was quickly demolished. Unity 
is more precious than personal liberty, and per- 
sunal liberty even, truly depends on unity. 








Declaration of Independence. 





The following is the Declaration of Independence 
referred to in our last paper, in the letter to Garri- 
son. We commend it to the attention of all earnest 
men : 


‘ When in the course of human events it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equ:l 
station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should deelare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men are ereated 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalicnable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
pinese; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments ave instituted among men—deriving 
their just pewers from the eonsent of the 
governed ; that whenever any form of govern- 





THE CIRCULAR. 





ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government—laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their happiness and safety. 

Prudeace indeed will dictate that gove.n- 
ments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes ; aud accordingly 
all experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer while evils are suffera- 
ble, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
.orms to which they are accustomed.’ But 
when a long train of abuses, subversive of the 
just objects of government, evinces a design to 
reduce the people to a state worse than des- 
potism or anarchy, by subjecting them to th 
will of selfish, mercenary, incompetent, lawiess 
lawgivers—it is their right—it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and provide new 
guards for their future security. Such is the 
necessity which constrains the signers of this 
declaration to renounce allegiance to the gov- 
ernment of the -United States of America.— 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a can- 
did world. 

The government of the United States, from 
the beginning has allowed, and still allows, sla- 
very and the slave trade to exist and flourish 
within its territories ; thus evincing the utter 
hypocrisy of its origival declaration of the 
equal rights of men. 

Its capital city, with the adjoinirg territory 
immediately subject to its control. is at this 
moment a notorious slave market ; and its citi- 
zens are bought and sold like cattle, in the pre- 
sence and under the sanction of its legislators. 

It has refused, though often petitioned, to 
pass laws for the removal of these evils. 

It has nullified the constitutional right of pe- 
tition, by treating the respectful addresses of 
its citizens praying for relief under thes» 
grievances, with contempt, chicanery and up- 
roar. 

It ‘as allowed its officers, with impunity, to 
rob the mails, for the purpose of preventing 
the transmission of offensive publications ou 
these subjects. 

It has sanctioned by silence and by the ex- 
ample of its legislators, individually and e:l- 
lectively, the lawlessness of assassins and mobs. 

These are but specimens of a long list of 
abuses which might be enumerated ; but these 
are sufficient. We hold it to be self-evident 
that liberty cannot emanate from slaveholders 
—that hon-st patriotism cennot emanate from 
hypocrites—-that righteons rule cannot ema- 
nate from assassins—that the just objeets of 
government cannot be secured without liberty, 
honest patriotism, and righteous rule. This 
then, is our alternative. We must either sur- 
render the unalianable rights of man, and en- 
dorse the doings of slaveholders, hypocrites 
and assassins—or we must renounce our alle- 
gianc: to the United Stater of America. 

That the abuses we have mentioned are 
past reform, is evident from the fact that ev- 
ery attempt to remove them, only produces a 
rapid and frightful aggravation of them. 

That avy individual or association can re- 
nounce its former allegiance, without removal 
of residence, «nd without being guilty of trea- 
son, is evident from the declaration and exam- 
ple of the government which we abandon. We 
should be traitors to the principle of the Reve- 
lution, if we did not revert in our present cir 
cumstances, from national law, to the law o! 
nature and of nature’s God. 

We believe the Bible to be the word of our 
Creator. 

We believe that Jesus Christ his Son, is the 
true heir to the throne of the world. 

We believe him to be a competent lawgiver 
and Judge. 

We believe his government is fitted and des- 
tined to supersede all other governments. 

We believe that all nations, and every indi 
vidual, ought to acknow!edge and serve him as 
their lawful, spiritual and political Sovereign. 

We believe that in due time, by negociation 
or war, he will reduce all nations into subjee 
tion to himself’, and establish a federal govern- 
ment over the world. 

We believe that such a government would 
make an end of wars, by abolishing the pres- 
ent ineumbrances of commerce, aud uniting 
the interests of all aations. 

We believe that the time has come, for us to 
commenee that revolution wl.ich will ultimate- 
ly make Jesus Christ Emperor of the world 

We, therefore, the undersigned, heretofore 
citizens of the United States, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the name of Jesus 
Christ our king, publish and declare that we 
are, and of right ought to be, the Lord’s free- 
men; that we are absolved from all allegiance 
to the government of the United States of 
America, aud that all political connection 
between us and that government is and ought 








to be totally dissolved; that as free citizens 





of the world and subjects of the federal gov- 
arnment of Jesus Christ, we have no further 
concern, as subjects, voters, or officers, with 
any other government. 

‘And for the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence—--we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’ 


Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 38. 





The ordinance of eating and drinking 
may be done in a twofold manner. One 
form of eating, and which is common in 
the world, is to eat heartlessly, and with 
a lurking sense that it is dangerous, tor- 
menting business, This is the first 
round or course ; and it is followed up 
by subsequent reaction and indigestion 
corresponding to it. This collapse is an 
action of mind in conjunction with the 
stomach, that makes the fuod a person 
eats distress him, and produces a feeling 
that it was useiess, and a contemptible 
thing to eat, so that he is sick afterwards. 
He is first heartless in eating, and sick 
of it afterwards, in consequence of reiic- 
tion: and that reaction brings him to 
the table the next time with less appe- 
tite than he had at first—with more 
doubt, and more of a predisposition 
to look with an evil eye on what he 
eats, and the whole business of eating. 
So the thing increases from one meu] 
to another: and thus a chronic alien- 
ation from the good things of crea- 
tion is produced. Between us and good 
things, there cught to be a genial, loving 
feeling, which ix always delighted with 
their presence, and contemplates inter- 
course with them with satisfaction.— 
But this poisonous process of mistrusting 
them and ourselves, and having inter- 
course with them in a doubtfu) way, and 
then reaction—all these things combined 
produce a colduess and alienation from 
food---want of appetite, &c. When this 
process extends to other things—if our 
intercourse with any other good thing is 
of this same heartless and doubtful kind 
—and we go through this kind of reac- 
tion its termination is the same; i. e., 
it brings on a chronic dissatisfaction anc 
alienation. And when this process has 
taken place in reference to all the good 
things of creation, and we feel a general 
disgust toward all things, then we are 
dead. Death is the termination of our 
intercourse with creation; and without 
any violent kind of disease, persons may 
be going through this kind of distress 
and reaction, which gradually introduces 
alienation ; and it will finally manifest 
itself in old age, as Solomon describes it : 
—“The years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, 1 have no pleasure in them.” 
Persons may escape all other diseases, 
but old age finally comes and uses up 
their life: there is an end of intercourse 
with creation. Of ali the things that 
we look with an evil eye upor, an evil 
eye is itself the worst: and it must be 
directed to and destroy itself. Disgust 
isa very disgusting thing. Disgust at 
creation, or any good thing, is very dis- 
gusting to God. 

I have now described the wrong way 
of eating and drinking. The right way 
is, of course, the perfect antithesis of the 
wrong way. The right way is to “eat 
heartily as unto the Lord,” with confi- 
dence in God, on the one hand, and what 
he has made on the other--—with a cor- 
dial, genial feeling toward what we eat. 
Secondly, we shoul! follow this up by a 
determined repulsion of reaction. If the 








world’s way is to eat heartlessly, and 
make digestion a tormenting matter, 
our way is to confess Christ in eating, 
and eat heartily, willfully refusing any 
reaction. We should count it part of 
our righteousness never to suffer reic- 
tion in anything. By reaction, I mean 
an alienation from some good tl ing—the 
making of our eye evil toward that thing 
in consequence of our mistakes about it. 
That is no reason why we should quarrel 
with uhat good thing. For instance, the 
fuct of our having eaten too much, and so 
having distressing digestion in conse- 
quence, stands as a fact, if it isa fact ; but 
there is no use in allowing that fact to 
propagate itself in us beyond its own sim- 
ple existence, and cause us to quarrel with 
what we have eaten, and bring on disgust 
and reaction, Let the fact stand by itself, 
and refuse all such consequences, Do as 
you would treat a friend or brother,— 
Here is a difticulty, I say to myself, be- 
tween me and him on a particular point ; 
but that shall not alienate me from him. 
My love is eternal, and shall bridge over 
this chasm. I will keep my eye on him, 
and patiently wait till the difficulty pass- 
es off. We ere bound todo the same 
with every good thing that God has mace. 
Raise the will of eternal life in us agaiust 
reaction and disgust, and against death 
itself. ‘ The truth shall make you free.” 
When the truth has had opportunity to 
mediate between us and these things 
thav we quarrel with, we shall be eternally 
reconciled to them. There will be no 
possibility of quarreling. 1t will require 
patience to admit the truth into its place 
us a mediator between us and creation. 


In any case where this process of div- 
gust and reaction is going on, the way 
to break it up, dissolve the spell, and clear 
ourselves of it, is to say in ourselves, 
“Well. if Ihave no appetite for this 
particular thing, I have an appetite for 
the truth about it; and I never will 
lose my appetite for imvestigating the 
subject. If I havea great amount of 
trouble with my food, well and good ; 
here is a chance for investigation—scieu- 
tific research. There are interesting dis- 
coveries to be made in this matter.  [ 
will at least keep a good appetite for 
searching out the truth in the midst of 
uny trials—I do not care how great, If 
wu person preserves kven the appetite for 
truth and investigation, it will raise him 
from the dead, rejuvenate him. A per- 
son in entering the temple of music, finds 
considerable difficulty in handling for in- 
stance the violin as he wishes to—he 
inakes mistakes—gets disgusted: and 
thus the little difficulties that attend ti 
beginning of the matter, alienate hin 
from the whole glory of music. That is 
the way people deal with lite and crea- 
tion, They get wisdom enough to over- 
come these incidental] difticulties in a few 
things, but with reference to their general 
relations to the universe, the first expe- 
rience is generally that of fellowship and 
disgust—excitement and reaction. They 
get sick of this, that, and the other thing, 
and finally become one mass of sickness— 
nothing but sickness is left of them. Af- 
ter they have gone the rounds of every 
thing that they can love and enjoy, they 
are sick all through; and that is death. 
Now we will not be so fuolish as that in 
reference to any thing. We will learn 
wisdom from the experience we have had 
in some things, and apply it to all things. 
Any little temporary difficulties incident 
to our state of ignorance, shall not alien- 
ate us from good things : we will not suf- 
fer itat all, We will try it over and over a 
thousand times, and never allow ourselves 
to get sick of anything. Let every one 
settle it in his heart that disgust is su- 
premely disgusting. 














Lerrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLED@ED.—J. J, 
Franks; A. Devine Wright. 
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